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EURYDICE. 


IN WHICH 
It is endeavoured to prove the ſaid 
TxAd gp is wrote in favour of the 


Pretender, and is a ſcurrilous Libel againſt 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
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EXECRABLE Me been our 
> Dramatick Performances 
of late Years: fo very 
2 Y wretched, that a Man 
who has the Honour of 
his C ountry at Heart, cannot bring 
himſelf to ſpeak of them with any 
Temper. No Fable, no Verfimi- 
litude, no Characters, not the ſha- 
dow of a good Sentiment. Who 
can fit down ſeriouſly to criticiſe 


A >. A 2 ſuch 


W = Ile 
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« 6 ) 
ſuch Writings, who knows how to 
employ his Lime to ay reaſon- 
able, any manly Purpoſe ? I, there- 
fore, for my part, have been fi- 
lent, and would have continued ſo 
even on this provoking Occafion, 
had I not oblerved ſomethin 
the new Rhapſody, call d Zupde, 
a Tragedy which I cannot pals 
without animadverting upon it ſe- 

verely, though at the ſame time 
openly, and *with candor. The 
Duty 4 owe my Country and my 
King, impoſes, unavoidably, this 
Task upon me; and I ſhould reckon 
myſelf a Traitor to both, did 1 

decline this Task, on any Conft- 
derations whatever. | 
To me then it ſeems evident, 
from the whole Scope of this 
Play, from the Series of Incidents, 
and from the Biaſs of Thoughts 
and Expreſſions, all obliquely tend- 
ing to one remote Pans: ; that 
it was wrigten with a View to 
ſerve , . 


„ os 

ſerve the Pretender, and to revive 
among us the failing Spirit of Ja- 
cobitiſm. Inſolent attempt! nor 
leſs ridiculous; which muſt needs 
draw down on its Author, if not 
correction from the ſecular Arm, at 
leaſt indignation and abhorrence 
from all honeſt reaſoning Minds. 
| I have not yet read, nor ever 

will read, this abominable Patch- 
work Piece: And therefore ſome 
People may think me unfair, or 
precipitate at leaſt, in my Remarks 
on a thing before the Publication 
of it. But thoſe who judge ſo, 
reaſon abſurdly, not comprehend- 
ing my purpoſe, which is, not to 
chaſtiſe this Writer for his Blunders 
as a Dramatick Poet, but for his 
audacious, . temeracious Inſult upon 
our preſent happy Conſtitution. 
And of that intention I am as able 
to judge by the repreſentation as 


the reading of this bleſſed Pro 


duction. 
| Who 


L 


Who then are thoſe exiled 
Princes, Father and- Son? Where 
is the Monarch he has impiouſſy 


dared to ſhadow out under the 


Character of Procles? Let thoſe 
who have ſeen, or may read this 
Play, pauſe on this little, and then 
tell me whether this A pprehenſion 
of mine is ill founded; whether I 
do not act the part of à loyal, _ 
I hope, a diſcerning gil 
thus alarming the the Publick pln 

I own this Deſign is covered with 
ſo delicate an artfulneſs, and we 
are diverted from obſerving it by 
an intermixture of ſo many unre- 
ſembling Circumſtances, that an 
ordinary Eye may not r eakily trace 
it. And for that Reaſon I am in- 
clined to give into a Report I have 
heard, that the Plan of this Play 
was drawn for the Writer of it, 
by an eminent Hand, remarkable 
fe great Parts and g great ones, Who 
nude uſe of the other as a Tool 


(. 
& ? 7 4 1 


in the Matter, without letting him 


into any part of his Intention: And 


to me this is far from being an 
improbable | Suſpicion, while I re- 
flect how contemptible an Opinion 
have of the Author in his poetical 
0 acity. Main en 9 
If then England is meant by 
the Name Eumdice (and if he 
did not mean ſo, why did he 
not make uſe of the known Name 
in Hiſtory, Melia?) we may diſ- 
cover à cloſe- drawn, dangerous 
Allegory running thro the Whole 
Play. Is not this Eurydice ſorry 
for having truſted Procles, an Ene- 
my to her Husband? And may not 
a King, in his political Capacity, 
be ſaid to be married to his Peo- 
* J think he may. If ſo; is it 
ard to find out who is meant b7 
this Husband? But 1 have not pa- 
tience to go on in this way: 1 ſo 
clearly diſcern the concealed trai- 
terouſneſs of * purpoſe. Has he 

oy | "oe 
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(ie) 
not made Exrydice com un and 
afflict herſelf, thro' the de Play, 
for this fingle Reaſon? Has he not 
repreſented her miſerable and ruin'd 
by this alone? What a Creature 
muſt that be who would join to ſee 
his Country in ſuch a Situation! 
For that is plainly to be gathered 
from his repreſentation. 
I think all this needs no farther. 
Proof : And the intelligent Reader, 
when he has been once led into 
this track of Thought, will be 


end. 

Let what has been ſaid, there- 
fore, ſuffice at preſent, I want 
but a, this Writer's Defence, to 

prove irrefragrably all 1 have af: 
ſerted. In the mean while I ſhall 
deſpiſe the Sneers of Witlings, and 
Wrath of ſmall Poets, conſcious as 
I am to myſelf of being able to 
make good my Party againſt ſuch 
contemptible Antagoniſts If y 

-+ 


able to purſue it onward to the 


Gn * 
neſt and loyal Readers may take 
the hint I have but juſt given them, 
fo as to be on their guard againſt 
this Play, I ſhall very ſoon ſet this 
Matter in a clear and full i M.. 
I thought to have — * my 
Obſervations here; but the un- 
merited Succeſs this Play has met 
with diſpoſes me to reyiew it a 
little more ſtrictly. As to the 


Rules of the Drama, I. can prove 


(and ſuch T have met with to my 


that he has broke them all; tho 
the Fools that admire Eurydicę 


amazement) cry it 2 greatly on 
this account. Let them conſider 
the blundering Account of a Storm 
in the firſt Act. It is impoſſible 
that the Queen could have ſeen 
from a Window ſuch Objects ate 
Sea ſo diſtinctly, as to by able 


to diſcern their Sails torn off, and 


the Ships falling into what he calls 
yawyning Gulphs. But why all that 


| wonderment, that. violence of -af- 
'P'3 7. R_ 
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gliction in her, for Perſons whom 


ſhe herſelf ſays ſhe does not know ? 


I ſhould be glad to have an Anſwer 


to this Objection. What an intole- 
rable violation of the unity of Place 
has he made in his fecond Act. 
Now we are among Rocks; and 


| there is the Sea, and Midnight, 
and a thing heartily ſouſed in Brine. 


Every thing here is ten times 


more abſurd than what I have been 
blaming. 


The intelligent Reader will ſee 


I fatisfy my ſelf with barely vent- 
ing theſe monſtrous Offences a- 


gainſt Probability and Decorum. 
|: were eaſy to urge them home; 
but that ſhall remain zz petto. 
In this very ſecond Act we were 


hurried back, Lord knows how 


nor wherefore, into the Queen's 
Bed-Chamber ; where . we are re- 
galed, doubtleſs very elegantly 
and according to the ſtrict Rules 


of Decency, with the fight and 


Bil- 


(43) 
Bullingſeate courtſhip of a mund- 
lin. King, who comes at all Ad- 
_ ventures, to lie with another Man's 
Wife. But I loſe all patience, 
while I reflect that the inſolent 
Author meant this Character, 
perhaps, for our immortal Deli- 
verer. Periander again is treated 
with much and . tenderneſs. 
He is a juſt, merciful, great-ſpi- 
rited Monarch, only blemiſned by 
his ſtrong adilition to Seculancy. - 
By which I underſtand (and I hope 
now every Body will underſtand) 
the Bigotry of that weak: Frince — 
to his falſe Religion. - 20 
Before I proceed any uten 5 
1 will make 2 my Buſineſs - to 
diſcover in what manner the hope- 
ful Author of this Piece, or his 
Friends, intend to anfwer me. n 
the mean while 1 appeal to all 
thoſe who have ſeen this Play, 
whether there is not juſt Foun- 
dation laid, by many 9 


on it all thoſe boneſt, 


(14) 
and Alluſions in it, to raiſe up- 
and, I 
hope, not unuſeful Con jectures 1 


But 3 ſe we ſhould ſhift the 

approach nearer to the 
main — principal Defign of the 
Author; does it not evidently 
appear that he ſquints very hard, 
or rather points directly to to the 
Pretender firſt Invaſion on Scot- 
land, when in the middle of the 
third A& he orders the Fetters of 
Periander to be ſtruck off? Who- 


have given. 


ever has heard of that Expedition 
muſt know that he 


t have 
been, if he was not, taken Pri- 
ſoner; and moſt People acquieſce 
in the Opinion of the latter. 
The Falter of Periander, is a 
manifeſt 1 of the 
Pique and Miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the Pretender and the Prin- 
ceſs Sobresky; I muſt own it is 


artfully couched, and what is there 


Intended 


(t5) 
intended by the Death of Enry- 
dice more that that Princeſs's re- 
tiring from her Husband, and fimat- 
ting herfelf up in a Monaſtery? 
The lamentation of Periander for 
the wntimely End of his dear 
Eurydice, ſquares exactly with 
the Grief and Sorrow which the 
Pretender manifeſted upon tus 

Wife's withdrawing herlelf 2 

him, and ſhutting herſelf up in 4 
Cloyſter: He ke vithia him al 
the Emotions of an enraged Soul, 


toſſed to and 40 bat he. 


neſs and Rage. Love and Re- 
ſentment take place by turns, aud 
each in its turn. diſturb; his Mind, 
and fill his Breaſt with Anxiety V. 
Care and Perturbation of Spirit; 
he, like Periander, could und no 
Reſt, no real, no latisfactory Joy, 
and yet he would willingly hear 
her, but Means were found out 
to divert bim from it for r e 


(3 
Peri- 


616) 
Periander is repreſented to af. 
fect the Part of an heroic Soul, 
and to deface from his remembrance 
the Behaviour: of Enrydice. Was 
not this the ve Caſe of the 


Pretender? Tis true, in the Play 


Enrydice came to Periander, ins 
plored and ſupplicated, but all in 


vain. But if we take away this 


Blind, then it tallies with the 


Pretender s going to viſit his 
Spouſe in her 8 . ; and if 


we turn the Tables, it will be 
evident that the he atment of 
Eurydice was the ſame that the 
Chevals er met with from his cloy- 
ſtered Wife, who received him 
with ſuch Coldneſs that it amount- 
ed to Diſdain. 

In the ſame Act the Chitin; | 


of Medan is fully diſplayed ; and 
who that has Eyes can avoid ſee- 


ing, that the Similitude of the late 


Lord B —— is drawu there? 
N who having betrayed two 


Ma ſters, 


0 17) 
Maſters, would not ſtick at the 
moſt abhorred Action in the World; 


and can any Man perpetrate a more 


vile Deed than to murder a King? 
an innocent King. But this is no 
wonder, if we conſider the juſt 
Obſervation of the Ancients, that 


be who is debauched in his Pin- 


ciples, will quickly be ſo in his. 
Intellednals. From one Wicked- 
neſs they proceed to another, and 
he who is habituated to Perjury 


will make no ſcruple of Conſet- - 


ence to become a Reægicide, eſpe- 
cially when he is not under any 
Apprehenſion of receiving condi gn 
Puniſhment. _ 
Can there be any ſtronger Allu- 
fion in the World to the Princeſs 
 Sobiesky's being ſeized by Medon, 
and — being carryed away by 
him, (allowance being made for 
Tien Place and Perſons) than to 
her Canknemierit when ſhe was 


paſſing through Germany to meet 
'G6 her 


B36. ut 
beer Husband in Ttaly, to whom 

1 ſhe was eſpouſed by Proxy? The 
. Reſcue of Eurydice from the hands 
4 of Procles by her Son Polydore, 
L is cunningly diſguiſed ; but if the 
Mask be taken off, what is it more 

" than her being carryed away from 
der Confinement by two Triſo 
1 Traytors, Ta/bot and another, both 
= deſperate Fellows, and as bigotted 
8 to Popery as the Pretender. 


1 Ariſton is characterized as a baſe 
1 Villain in the fourth Act; he is 


| repreſented to decline the Com- 
l mands of his Maſter in preparing 
't a Doſe of Poiſon for Earydice ; 
4 but does all that lies in his Power 
to prevent Periander's being re- 


l conciled to her, or even to permit 
It her to ſee him. Now 1t an abate- 
i ment be made for the Intention of 
. poiſoning, then it correſponds 
1 exactly with Colonel Hay, who 
uſed his Endeavour, and ſtudied 
| 1 Night and Day to contrive Re 
4 A - an 
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6 
and Ways to prevent a Reconci- 
| lation —— the Pretender and 
the Princeſs Sobtesky. cis 
Ariſton is the Fa avourite of Pe- 
riander ; he is wrapt up in him; 
he depends upon him; he eſteems 
him as his boſom and moſt intt- 
mate Friend: And whoever caſts 
an Eye upon the Affairs and Cir-. 
eumſtances of the Pretender and 
Colonel Hay, at the time when 
there had been a Separation be- 
tween the former and the Prin- 
ceſs, muſt neceſſarily conclude —4 
the Character of = Colonel wa 
drawn in the blackeſt Colours, _ 
yet not blacker than he deſerved ; 
and to. do all that in him lay to 
prevent their future 5 which 
was brought to E by the 
political Artifices of Cardinal Abe. 


roui, And yet Colonel Hay was 


not diſcarded, but retained in the 


; Pretender's Service, as Arjſton was 


was in the Favour of DPoriander.. 
"5 | 6 3 The 


78 20) | 
The Agitations of Polydere on 
this Occaſion, maniteſt plainly the 
Affliction and Inquietude of the 
Pretenders eldeſt Son, who it 
was ſaid, (young as he was at 
that time) ſtruggled hard, and had 
a ſevere Conflict with himſelf, in 
reſpect of his paternal and maternal 
Duty and Obedience. His Love 
to his Mother, whom he believed 
to have been Tepreſented i in falſe 
Colours, ur ged him to incline to 
her, which was natural enou — 
his Love alſo, his Duty and 
ſpect to his Father, put facts a 
Reſtraint upon him, that he but 
gently touched the Sore, and 
durſt not venture to probe it. 
Thus was he divided for awhile, 
and tho. he would willingly * 
interpoſed his good Offices, 
the Dread and Fear of — 
his Father, if he ſhould offer 
to uſe any Arguments in Defence 
of his Mother Ss unprecedented 
Uſage, 


(ar) 
Uſage, which ſhe received by her 
Husband, *- obliged him to put a 
ſtop to his honeſt and fincere | In- 
tentions. 
11 Revelation bron ght about 
by Polydore and Leonidas, (the 
former e introduced to put a 
gloſs upon the Matter) which oc- 
caſioned the re-gaining- Cormth . to 


Periander, does demon ſtrate the 


Pretender” s Afﬀairs in his laſt 
Expedition to Scotland, where 


he was ſoon joined by the Higb- 


land Clans; and as it would not 
have been conſiſtent with the Drama 
to have ſhewn how his Forces 
were routed at the Battle of Se- 
riffmuire, near Dumblain, he is 
deciphered 1 in the Tragedy to be a 
Victor. But this was a Deſign to 
conceal his cowardly Flight, and 
nouriſh and keep up the Spirits * 
a RW 1 


| The 


(22) 
The laſt Scene of the fourth Act 
concludes with Exclamatious of 
Eurydice on account of her not 
being heared, or permitted to ſpeak 
in her own Defence and Juſtifica- 
tion, when. Periander flew from 
her, - notwithſtanding ſhe offered 
her Supplications upon her Knees. 
-  Periauder's being fatisfied (in 
the beginning of the fifth AR) 
that his raſh Oath which he made 
to put the Queen to Death, (as 
ſuppoſing her to have conſented 
to the embraces of Procles, and 
thereby violated the nuptial Bed) 
ought not to be regarded ; 1s art- 
fully enforced by Leonidas: And 
what difference is there in this 
Point, and the Vow which the Pre- 
tender made, never to be recon- 
ciled or behold the Face of his 
Wite, the Caſe of Death only ex- 
cepted? Was not this the very. 
Argument which Mar uſed to 
remove that Bug-bear Obſtacle, as 
e 


oa) 

he called it, which had prevented 
for ſome time the re- union of his 
new Maſter and Miſtreſs? Tis true 
indeed, Eundice and Periander 
die in the winding up the Tra- 
gedy; and the Pret and the 
Princeſs Sobiecki were metapho- 
rically dead; for their Separation 
was ſuch, that it was adj judged 
beyond the Power and Art of 
Man to make them live together 
again. 

Now to draw to a Condhettas, 
for I muſt own I am tired with 
making Remarks upon what 1 was 
in hopes would have been viſible 
to the leaft diſcerning Eye upon 
the very firſt View ; 1 look upon 
it to be the Intereſt of every Au- 
thor to ſend away his Audience 
in a pleaſant humour, and not wind 
up his Play with a Cataſtrophe that 
leaves a deep Impreſſion of Grief 
upon their Minds, whole Eyes 
plainly demonſtrate the affliction 

and 


1 
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and concern of their tender Hearts, 


particularly thoſe of the fair and 
loft Sex. The late Mr. Congreve 
was very ſucceſsful in this Point; 
and whoever has ſeen or read his 


Monrning Bride, muſt confeſs the 


ſame. The Kuchen of Eurydice 


might have purſued his Steps — 


out any Injury to his Character, 


-or Violence to the Drama ; and, 


in all probability, would have gain- 
ed more Applauſe if he had fol- 
lowed Mr. Congreve s Example ; 


nor would it have been any di- 


minution of, but rather an addition 


to, his Praiſe, if he had followed 
ſuch an experienced Leader. | 


